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NOTE. 

Plautina. 

There are in Plautus many plays on words, some of which it 
may be impossible to discover ; but some seem hardly to have 
been detected. The following from that amusing play the Pseu- 
dolus may prove of some interest. 

Act I, Scene I 33 (36). Calidorus is in love with a lady, 
Phoenicium : She has written him a love-letter, which he asks 
his confidential slave Pseudolus to read. The confidential slave, 
who was intending to get his master out of a scrape, liked to 
indulge in a little preliminary banter, not always of the most 
refined kind. So, in this case, he says to his young master, " I 
see your lady love." " Where?" says Calidorus. Ps. Eccam in 
tabellis porrectam : in cera cubat. This of course means in the 
first place "there she is on the wax tablets: she is couched in wax ": 
but Plautus must also have meant, " She is lying stretched out on 
boards: she is lying on her face". Such authorities as Korting 
assert that there is no Latin word known which can be proved to 
be the origin of chiere, but he assumes a word *cara ; but it 
seems that in this case we have the very word wanted. It is 
evident that Calidorus must have understood that Pseudolus had 
said something very insulting, which he strongly resents : and if 
this interpretation of the passage is right, the word ' cera ' will 
stand as the origin of our word 'cheer', and as a by-form of 
*cara. 

Act I, Scene I 84, 85 (88). Ca. Restim volo mihi emere. Ps. 
Quam ob rem? Ca. Qui me faciam pensilem. "I want a rope". 
" Why ? " " That I may hang myself". This is the obvious 
meaning, but the words imply also "to make myself solvent. 
The construction with 'facere' puts us in mind of the French 
use of 'faire'. 

Act I, Scene II 26 (158). Ballio loquitur. Te cum securi, 

caudicali praeficio provinciae. Ballio says to the Lorarius, I set 

you in charge of the ' wooden province ': i. e. to chop wood. 

But as caudex also means a blockhead, the Lorarius answers as if 
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he had said, "the province of blockheads". "But that is dull 
referring to the axe ; and " that is dull " referring to the wits of the 
provincials who are called ' caudicales ' ; though the latter word 

IS an ana^ Xtyofievov- 

Act II, Scene II 33 (629). Harpax says to Pseudolus " If you 
were to be the custodian of the treasurer of Jove I would never 
trust you with a copper. Pseudolus replies Dum tu strenuas, 
(al. dum tu sternuas) res erit soluta. In 'strenuas' may there 
be a cynical allusion to 'strenae' which P insinuates is the last 
thing that he expects from that quarter, 'the matter will be 
settled': the words also mean 'the money will be paid', and ' the 
object will be/reed'. In line 45 there is another pun on solutum. 
'It will be a looser transaction' and 'more will be paid'. 

The reading 'strenuas' is, however, superseded in the latest 
editions of Plautus by ' sternuas ' as collated from the Ambrosian 
palimpsest by Studemund, and rendered accessible to the world 
by the edition published after his death by his friend Seyffert. 
This work is commonly and rightly regarded as the most authori- 
tative of existing collections. (See Sonnenschein's ' Rudens ', 
p. xvii). 

The authority of the Palatine MS cannot be held to be para- 
mount as against the palimpsest unless the reading in the latter 
were unintelligible or plainly erroneous. In the case before us it 
seems that the maxim " difficilior lectio est potior " seems at first 
sight to apply to the reading of the palimpsest, but that a little 
consideration will shew it to be more probable, more Latin, more 
Plautine. I believe the meaning to be " If you only sneeze, the 
obstacle will be cleared away — the words res erit soluta will like- 
wise mean 'the money will be paid': an expression §. double 
entente, more Plautine. I believe that Pseudolus means ' If you 
could only clear your head you would see it was best to pay over 
the money at once'. ' Sternutamenta ' were thought to clear the 
head, and mustard is recommended to produce sneezing (cf. Plin. 
N. H. XX. 87. 2. Cf. also Celsus VIII. 1) sub his enim crustae 
resolvuntur, quae turn per sternutamenta elidi debent. The 
syntax of the words seems against taking them in the sense of 
' The money shall be paid as quickly as you sneeze'. 

Act III, Scene II 1 (790). Forum coquinum qui vocant stulte 
vocant ; nam non coquinum est, verum furinum est forum. 
Does not this line suggest that ' coquin ' in French may come 
from ' cocus ' and not, as commonly assumed, from coq ? It is 
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evident that Ballio means to speak of the Forum as a haunt 
of rascals, and I take the meaning of coquinum here to be 
' rascally '. 

In Captivi IV in, 7 ius dicam larido seems to be a pun on 
ius. I'll dictate the sauce for the bacon ; and in line 8 et quae 
pendent indemnatae pernae a reference to such expressions as 
' pendente lite '. 

H. A. Strong. 
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